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trying to make me see, that I must tell Charlie 
B that I had taken them! To be sure, he 
was « man by this time, and so was I, but no 
matter, God told me, as plainly as I am telling 
you now, that till I had done this, He could not 

less me. So, then and there, sat down and 
wrote to Charlie, inclosing in my note twenty- 
five cents—the three cents with interest. Since 
then I have had peace, and God has blessed me.” 
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the heart makes a man honest. Oh, my friends, 
if you only get honest with God, and honest with 
yourself, you can defy the world.” 
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An anecdote is told of a man who was a 


Ee Gh, SON, PUNE. parishioner of Adam Clarke, the well-known 


No. 116 Norta FourtH StTREeEt, UP STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 







Methodist minister and commentator. He came 
under deep conviction for sin, but could not feel 
that settlement of mind and peace which he ‘ 



























ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR INSERTION TO BE ADDRESSED TO 






JOSEPH WALTON, longed for. Shortly after he was confined to his 
Moorestown, Buruineton Co., N. J. Jerry McAuley, of New York, who had been | chamber by sickness, and sent for A. Clarke to 
- - a notoriously bad man, but afterwards became | visit him. These visits were repeated from time i 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. a preacher of righteousness, on one occasion re- 


to time; but although there was much apparent 
sincerity in the distressed invalid, there was not 
a sense of forgiveness and acceptance. Finally, 
as his end seemed to be drawing near, Adam 
said to him, he thought there must be some 
cause for this withholding of Divine favor ; that 
he must have left something undone which it 
was his duty to do. } 

“The man looked intently on the minister, 
raised himself up in bed, and with an appear- 


lated the following incident from his own ex- 
perience. He said :— 

“TI remember a short time after I was con- 
verted, I was sitting in a mission down town, 
reading, when in came a man who was captain 
of a vessel. He looked around until he saw me, 
and said to the man who kept the place: 

“*What are you doing with that rascal in 
here? 

“The captain was told I was a convert, and 























































For “ Tus Frrenp.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 169. 
CONFESSION AND RESTITUTION. 

The Parish Visitor relates an incident which 
shows the necessity of confession and restitution, 
if we would have peace of mind and would 
walk in that path which leads to everlasting 
life. The narrative, it says, is true from begin- 





























































































































































































ance indicating that he was resolved to make a 

ning to end. The person who related it, told it | lived a Christian life. full disclosure, proceeded to give an account of a 

about himself. “* He a Christian?’ said the captain ; ‘ yes, a | strange transaction in which he had originally had 

pretty Christian he is. He stole a hundred dol-| no guilty complicity, but with which he became 
He said that when he was a little fellow he | lars’ worth of sugar from me once, and if he got | so connected that he was drawn into a wrong 

was playing one winter day with some of his boy | his deserts he would be in the penitentiary.’| course, and very serious evil, which he could 
; friends, when three cents, belonging to one of | Then, walking up to me, he said, ‘If you are| have averted, resulted from it to an individual 
; them, suddenly disappeared in the snow. Try | converted, and pretend to be an honest man,| who had since died without any reparation or 

as they would they could not find them, and the} pay me for that sugar you stole from me.’ confession being made to him. 

boys finally gave up the search, much to the} ‘“ My friends, that was a trying time for me,} ‘The conscience-stricken man, now making 
> disappointment of the one who owned them.|and the devil tempted me to deny the whole | his confession to A. Clarke, told him that he had 
f “ The next day,” said the person, who was telling | thing, and face him down in it; but I lifted my | tried long to stifle conscience with the business 
| us the story, “ I chanced to be going by the spot, | heart to God, and He helped me. I went up to|and diversions of the world, but in vain. At 

when suddenly I spied the three coins we had | him, and said: length, he heard the minister preach upon a 
. been looking for. The snow which had covered} “*‘ Captain, I did steal that sugar from you; | theme that applied directly to himself; and then hy 
, them the day before had melted, and there they | and if you will walk to my home with me I will | it was that the voice of God sounded in his soul, if 
, lay in full view. I seized them, and put them | pay you for it.’ and reasoned with him of ‘righteousness and i} 

in my pocket. I thought of the candy I could} “I had got steady work, and had saved a] judgment to come.’ He was in deep distress; } 

buy with them, and how fortunate I was to have | hundred dollars, and had put it away, the first | he agonized for mercy in the name of Christ; 
- found them ; and when conscience wouldn’t keep | hundred dollars I had ever saved by honest} but his prayer was not answered. 
,, still, but insisted on telling me what it thought | work. I hated to part with it, we needed things| “The injured man was dead, but his widow 1. 
d of me, and above all, what God thought of me,|so bad; but the Lord helped me, and I said, | and fatherless children still lived. The minister ; 
n I just told it to be quiet, and tried to satisfy it | ‘Come on: walk right home with me, and I will | told the dying penitent that God claimed of him, if 
y by saying that Charlie B had given up| pay you for that sugar.’ not only repentance, but confession and restitu- 

thinking about his three cents by this time and| ‘“‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ you look like paying a hun-| tion. He readily assented, and full restitution 
h that the one who found them had the right to} dred dollars. I ain’t fooled quite so easy as| was made. Very soon the troubled mind of the F 
a them. that.’ dying man calmed. God gave him that ‘ peace } 
d “Well, to make a long story short, I spent} “1 took him by the arm and made him walk | which passeth all understanding; and in the 
y the money, ate my candy, and thought that was | right along, and the Lord helped me every step | assurance of mercy through the merits of the 
e the end of the whole matter. But I was never|I took. He was silent for awhile, when he said, | Saviour he entered into eternal rest.” | 
fe more mistaken. Years passed on. I grew from | in a kinder tone: ' 
“1 a boy into a man, but every now and then ‘those “* Now, Jerry, you don’t mean to pay me that The Editor of The Earnest Christian mentions \ 
d three cents’ would come into my mind. Icouldn’t | money ; you can’t spare it.’ that soon after the close of the civil war he was 
er get rid of them. They would come. However,| “I said,‘ Yes, I can. The Lord will help me|at a large. union meeting in New York city, } 
‘ in spite of them, I had all along a strong desire | to spare it.’ where he spoke for a few minutes on the import- } 
to be a good boy, and to grow up to bea good| “‘Jerry,’ said he, ‘I believe you have got re- | ance of “bringing forth fruits meet for repent- 
‘ man—a Christian man. Thisdesire grewstronger | ligion. Now hold on; I ain’t going to take that | ance;” and referred to the effect produced by ii 
e, and stronger, for God never left me, and so I| money. It is diamond cut diamond. J stole that | the preaching of Paul at Ephesus: “ Many that if 
u- gave myself to Him. Now perhaps you may | sugar, and you stole it from me. Suppose we | believed came and confessed, and showed their 
a think my trouble was over. But no ; every now | call it even.’ . deeds. Many of them also which used curious 
“1 and then, ‘those three cents’ would come into| “Well, he would go no farther, and I saved | arts brought their books together, and burned 


my mind as before. Especially when I would 
try to get nearer to God, there were ‘ those three 
cents’ right in the way. 

“ At last I saw what God had all along been 


my hundred dollars. If I had tried to shirk the 
matter and run away from that man, I would 
have lost my own enjoyment, and lost the chance 
of showing the captain how the grace of God in 


them before all men.” 

At the close of the meeting, a person who was 
present desired a private interview. He said 
that he had professed to be converted the pre- 
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vious winter, but he had defrauded the govern- 
ment, as nearly as he could make out, of about 
$30,000. The preacher told him, there was no 
use in his professing to be converted unless he 
was willing to make restitution. This he did 
not seem prepared to do, but went away sorrow- 
ful, like the young man who asked our Saviour 
what he should do to inherit eternal life, but 
shrank from the unreserved surrender of ¢ all that 
he had. He kept his profession of being a Chris- 
tian, and became a popular worker in a popul: ir 
religious revival, but afterwards was sent to State 
prison for a crime committed while engaged in 
his evangelistic labors. 

Such a result is not to be wondered at. For 


it is only the preserving power of the Grace of 


God that can keep any of us from yielding to 
temptation; and when a man habitually resists 
the teachings and despises the reproofs of that 
grace, the time will come in which he will verify 
in his own experience the truth of the declara- 
tion, “ He that being often reproved, hardeneth 
himself, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy.” 

But what a blessed truth it is, that “ he that 
confesseth and forsaketh his sin shall find 
mercy.” May we not believe that this was the 
experience of the poor woman whose case is re- 
lated by the late John B. Gough. Hugh Miller, 
then living at Edinburgh, received a letter from 

a towns-woman, who for years had been a disso- 


hos character, but was then lying on the bed of 


death in a wretched den in that city. He called 
upon her on a Seventh-day evening, and gave 
her a half-crown, the only money he had with 
him, and promised to see her again the next 
morning. When he came back, she was dead. 
At the funeral he saw a woman evidently affected, 
and asked her if the deceased was a relative. 

“Oh, no!” she said ; “no relation, poor thing. 
When she was a gay, flaunting girl, with her 
ribbons and her furbelows and her flounces, she 
purchased things of me, and she owed me half- 
a-crown, and I could never get it; she would 
laugh at me when I asked her for it; and evi- 
dently seemed bent upon cheating me. Last 
Saturday night I was astonished to see that poor 
creature come into my shop; she only had one 
garment on her; it was a drizzly night; her 
cheeks were hollow, her eyes sunk down deep 
in the sockets, her fingers like the claws of a 
bird; and she came tottering in and laid down 
the half-crown, and said, “There is your money, 
ma’am ; it lies heavily on my conscience: it is 
your due—I owe it to you, and I did not mean 
to cheat you; I must pay you before I die,— 
and went back to her wretched room to die.” 

J. W. 
SELECTED. 

Twelfth Mo. 9th, 1841.—-Whatever may be 
the overturnings that may yet be permitted in 
the visible church, whatever the power given for 
a time, in the unsearchable counsels of the Di- 
vine will, to the beast and to those who have re- 
ceived his mark and the number of his name, I 
do believe the Lord has a work for us as a peo- 
ple, and that in doing or in suffering, according 
to his holy will, the langu: age to us is, “ Be thou 
faithful unto death.” Give it unto us, O Lord, 
we beseech thee, and to our precious children, 
so to appreciate the value of those truths we 
have been taught, as that we may “ hold fast the 
profession of our faith without wavering” in 
every day of trial, and may know for ourselves 
the truth of that blessed declaration, “They that 
know thy name will put their trust in thee; for 
thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them that seek 
thee.” Amen.—Maria Foz. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 
A Vacation Across the Atlantic. 
(Continued from page 74.) 

Out at Hyde Park in the evenings an in- 
teresting scene is witnessed. People go there for 
rest. The drives are crowded with ele ‘gant equip- 
ages ; and the broad walks are thronged with the 
humble and more sensible class of pe cople, while 
the children romp and play through the tardy 
twilight, until 10 o’clock. Here and there we 
ean see little groups collected on the lawn or 
under the trees; and upon approaching will find 
some earnest speaker haranguing on such subjects 
as socialism, politics, or religion. English rulers 
are wise in permitting a good degree of freedom 
of speech—even if all that is said may not be 
quite satisfactory. Thus, while statesmen drive 
in one end of the park, the masses air their opin- 
ions at the other end, and both parties seem to 
be well pleased with such an arrangement. 

Sixth Mo. 15th.—This was one of the rainy 
days that make London streets look dismal, so 
IT went out to the museum. At the British 
Museum one sees nearly everything he has never 
seen before. It would take days to examine 
even a small part of the wonderful things ex- 
hibited, and my observations were nece sarily 
limited to only a few subjects that, as it were, 1 
accidentally run against. 1 wandered into the 
mummy room, and here saw a coffin and the 
mummy of a man who was buried when Adam 
was 800 years old,—that is if Egyptian records 
are correctly read by learned men of our day. 
There are plenty of mummies of people who were 
contemporary with Moses. The wooden coffins 
must have been prepared so as not to decay, as 
they are in perfect condition, and the figures 
and inscriptions on them are legible. The re- 
mains of Cleopatra have also been dug up and 
brought to this museum by enterprising English- 
men. I have never before cared much for such 
ghastly relies, but confess that these did for once 
interest me. I also was much entertained with 
looking at some ancient Assyrian documents. 
That wonderful people did their writing on terra- 
cotta tablets, which are imperishable ; and many 
of their records and writings have been exca- 
vated from the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
and brought to England. The language is un- 
derstood by modern men of learning, who have 
made a study of these old inscriptions. I saw 
to-day, bills of sale, transfers of property, and 
many other writings connected with daily life, 
which show that that old nation did a good many 
things just about as we now do them. Some of 
these tablets tell of the c onquests of the Assyrian 
kings, and many other items of ancient history ; 
and a few of them have remarkably explained 
and verified some of the previously questioned 
historical facts recorded in the Old Testament. 
In this museum is an account on terra-cotta of 
Sennacherib’s wars. 

There is an immense display of pottery and 
vases, all arranged to illustrate the advances 
made by different nations in the art, down to 
the present time. The observer can here see that 
knowledge in this useful industry has steadily 
advanced with the addition of years, excepting 
that the ancient Greeks were centuries ahead of 
the nations around them. In a room where 
comparatively few enter, is kept the celebrated 
Portland Vase. It is believed to have been 
made by the Romans, and is very beautiful, al- 
though broken years ago. Wedgewood, the 
great manufacturer of years ago, has been the 
only man who could imitate its peculiar con- 
struction, and he made one hundred fac-similes 
of it, and the secret of their manufacture died 


with him. Itis only a few inches high, and yet 
hecause of its great rarity has been sold for many 
thousand pounds. 

In the same room are exhibited a collection 
of precious stones, which are exceedingly rare 
and of great value. They are arranged in cases 
so that the daylight is made to pass through 
them, thus producing a most exquisite effect, and 
showing off the delicate and charming shades of 
color that nature has given to them. 

Sixth Mo. 19th.—I have been having a most 
enjoyable visit with my cousins in Surrey. The 
hills down there are very fine, and seem perfectly 
charming after the heavy air and ponderous 
museums of London. Surrey is a rolling coun- 
try, and from its broad hill-sides lovely views 
are obtained of parks, fields, and woodland, in- 
terspersed with thriving, old-fashioned towns. 
Being near London, this section is much used 
by rich people and London merchants as a place 
of residence, and some of their well-kept lawns, 
and brilliant flower-beds, and long hedges and 
quaint, old gabled, ivy-covered houses, all add 
to the attractiveness of the scene. I like to walk 
through English country. And what long walks 
these people give you! Up hill and down, 
through narrow lanes and over broad stretches 
of turf, along the dusty highway or through 
damp meadows, they lead the unaccustomed 
American, until he absolutely marvels at the 
extraordinary ability of his E nglish cousins at 
getting over ground on their own feet. 

I believe that the climate makes the people 
over here want to walk. They can’t help them- 
selves,—they have to do so to keep the blood 
stirring. I can walk three times as far here as 
in Ame rica, and feel no more fatigue for doing 
so. The damp, cool air, makes exertion a plea- 
sure. The summers are to me delightful, inas- 
much as they are not so hot as in America, and 
also because they do not have any mosquitoes, 
and but few flies. This last fact is enough to 
recommend the English summers to some of us, 
Still, sometimes the clouds become depressing 
enough : and the other day the London news- 
papers joyfully recorded the fact that the pre- 
vious afternoon the sun had actually shown in 
that big town for four whole hours in succession. 
They had had rain and fog for the two weeks 
previous, and no wonder they were glad to see 
the sun. Just now I read that at home the ther- 
mometer is over 90°, and that people are dying 
of sunstroke; here the days seem to become 
cooler and cooler, and each morning when I get 
up I can see my breath in the room just like we 
can at home in mid winter. 

Sixth Mo. 20th.— When I was last in England 
I did not see the inside of the House of Parlia- 
ment, so to-day being armed with a letter of in- 
troduction to a member of Parliament, I made 
another effort. After passing several policemen, 
all of whom separately wanted to know my busi- 
ness, I finally found myself in a beautiful lobby 
where a number of other people were also wait- 
ing to obtain interviews with members of Parlia- 
ment. Soon I found that the gentleman to whom 
my letter of introduction was addressed, was not 
in. Meanwhile I had become engaged in con- 
versation with another gentleman, who, agcer- 
taining my errand, kindly offered me a pass into 
the House of C ommons, made out for some one 
else. As accepting it would involve my stating 
that my name was the same as that of the party 
for whom the pass was intended, and as I did 
not feel like telling the necessary “ fib” to attain 
the end, I declined with thanks. My new found 
friend seemed to feel sorry that I was disap- 
pointed, and as I was preparing to leave said, 
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“T will get you another pass to get you in, and 
will get you into the House of Lords if you wish.” 
Truly, thought I, virtue has some reward after 
all. Almost before I knew what was up, he in- 
troduced me to a nobleman, who led me into the 
House of Peers, and who in turn introduced me 
to a gentleman who took pains to point out 
some of the most prominent of its members. I 
endeavored to find out the name of my new and 
kind acquaintance, who also procured the prom- 
ised pass into the House of Commons, but could 
not. Hgpseemed to know everybody around. 
He was another example of the kind English 
desire which I had often before noted, to aid 
Americans in their sight-seeing. I hope that 
when we at home find them wanting information 
or aid, we may in turn do all in our power to 
assist and add pleasure to their visits in America. 


(To be continued.) 





From Tue Brivisn Frienv. 
“Without Money and Without Price.” 


Every Christian and earnest Bible reader is 
familiar with the above quotation, and is well 
acquainted with the fact of its reference to the 
Gospel of Christ: “ The gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” This 
knowledge is [taught in] the Scriptures, which 
are within the reach of all; and from which 
Scriptures the stipendiary ministers have re- 
ceived this knowledge, and declare the same on 
the First-day of the week and at other times, 
receiving stipulated salaries, rating from hun- 
dreds to thousands per annum, extracted from 
the pockets of their audiences; their vocation 
being looked upon in the present day as one of 
the professions, and entered into after having 
previously gone through a collegiate course of 
study, appointed by man, to fit “them for this 
mode of procuring a respectable livelihood for 
themselves and their families. This is the case 
among the great majority of denominations. 
There are, however, a few honorable exceptions, 
first and foremost of which is known as the 
“Society of Friends,” who commenced their 
testimony against the system of a paid ministry 
between two and three hundred years past. 
Others have followed in their steps, and more 
may follow. 

To a paid ministry may be attributed much 
of the strife and divisions that have existed in 
the churches; and the tendency thereof has 
been to lead the people from Christ to the 
minister rather than from the minister to Christ. 
The preaching of the Gospel has often been 


rendered void by excellency of speech, and of 


man’s wisdom, or, as the apostle puts it, with 
“enticing words of man’s wisdom,” and faith, to 
a greater or lesser degree, has stood in that 
wisdom instead of in the power of God. 

Every true Christian ‘united to Christ by a 
living faith is a practical preacher of righteous- 
ness, and his path as “the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ 
The one man ministry tends considerably to 
lessen the feeling of responsibility in every true 
Christian for the salvation of his fellow-man. 
There is no such a word as a layman in the 
Scriptures. Christ is the true Teacher, in ac- 
cordance with Old Testament prophecy, viz: 
“Thy children shall be all taught of the Lord, 
and great shall be the peace of thy children ;” 
and in the New Testament, “This is my be- 
loved Son, hear ye Him;” also, “ Learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
find rest to your souls;* and being thus taught 
by the Lord, they are the honored instruments in 


his hands of the conversion of souls by precept 
and example.—Henry Hine Newman. 


Why He Never Had a Home. 


While engaged in the town of B , 1 called 
into a wagon shop to see a certain man, and was 
introduced to one of the wood workers. He was 
a moderate drinker. During the conversation 
he said, “I would like to know how it is that 
D has paid for a home worth $1,200, has 
sent his three children to school for four years, 
and has $1,000 U.S. bonds. We have worked 
here together in this shop for fifteen years; he 
has received $2.00 per day, and I $2.50. I 
can’t understand how he has a home and $1,000 
at interest, and I have neither.” “Don’t you 
save anything from your wages?” “No, some- 
times at the end of the year I am $35.00 ahead, 
and sometimes the same amount in debt.” 
“Have you any children?” “No.” “Do you 
drink?” “Not much; only beer, and I buy 
that by the quart, so I get it cheaper than by 
the glass.” “ How much do you use a day?” 
“You see that pail; well, I get that full twice 
each day, and it costs 25 cents a pail; it don’t 
amount to much.” “ Do you get your pail filled 
on Sunday?” “ Yes, just the same as week 
days.” “ Now, if you multiply 365, the number 
of days in a year, by 50 cents, you will see it 
does ‘amount to something—it amounts to 
$182.50.” “ Well, that is so; I never reckoned 
it up before.” “Do you use tobacco?” “ Yes, 
smoke and chew both. I get my box filled 
every morning, which costs 5 cents, and smoke 
three 5-cent cigars a day. I wonder how much 
that amounts to.” “We can soon tell. It is 
365 multiplied by 20, the amount spent each 
day, and it amounts to $73.00 a year.” “Then 
both amount to $255.00?” “Yes, sir, you are 
correct. Is there any other habit you indulge?” 
“{ don’t know whether you would call it a 
habit, but I never work on Saturday. I take 

“How do you celebrate 


that as a holiday.” 
your holiday?” “Well, I might just as well 
a clean breast of the whole m: utter; I 











make 
generally sit in the bar-room, play now and 
then a game of pedro for the beer, to amuse the 
boys.” “How much do you think amusing the 
boys costs you each Saturday? Oh, half a 
dollar I guess will cover it.” “Did you know 
it cost you nar each Saturday instes ad of 50 
cents?” , I cannot see it so.” “Let me 
show you. > you should work every Saturday, 
you would earn $2 0; you would have this 
amount Saturday night in your pocket. Now, 
if you don’t work you are short $2.50, and not 
only that, but the 50 cents you spend to amuse 
the boys coming out of Friday’s wages. Do you 
see it?” Now we will sum up the whole business : 


For beer, one year, $182.50 
“ tobacco, one year, 73.00 
* eas" * 131.00 
“ amusing the boys, 26.00 

Total $412.50 


“If you saved this sum every year, and put it 
in the savings bank at 6 per cent interest, how 
mueh would you have now, do you suppose?” 
“TI have no idea; but I can see now why my 
friend D has laid up money; for he neither 
drinks, uses tobacco, nor plays cards; he works 
every day. Will you figure it out, Burdick? I 
am anxious to know just how big a fool I have 
been.” 

I had done all the figuring on a pine board 
in the shop. He stood looking over my shoulder 
all the time, muttering to himself. The amount 





astonished him. It amounted to $9,676.07— 
enough to astonish any man. He said, “ All in 
liquor, tobacco and ecards! Almost $10,000 
have I squandered, and never dreamed that I 
was the only one to blame!” 

He had the pine board framed and hung up 
over his work-bench, and he shows it to every 
one who comes in, and asks them, “ How is it 
with you?” 

There are thousands of men who are thought- 
less and careless in regard to their interests, and 
then curse “ ill- luck,” * “fate,” &c., where no one 


is blamable but themselves.—Selected. 
1.2 ————___ 


[The writer of the article which follows, is a 
member of the Yearly Meeting of lowa (Larger 
Body). We publish it as one of many evidences 
that a more correct understanding than was be- 
fore had of the position of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, is spreading among the members of 
our Society in various parts of the world.] 


For “ Tus Frienp.” 

There has been considerable fault found with 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, perhaps without 
understanding fully her surroundings. At the 
time of the separation in Ohio, in 1854, she re- 
ceived the epistle from the larger body of which 
Benjamin Hoyle served as clerk, and had occu- 
pied that position for some twelve years; by the 
representatives reporting they could not agree. 
This part of Ohio Yearly Meeting was recog- 
nized as the original Yearly Meeting; but find- 
ing some of her members were not satisfied with 
continuing a correspondence with it, epistolary 
correspondence was stopped with all Yearly 
Meetings, for the sake of peace and harmony. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting certainly acted 
wisely in this, and has been favored to get along 
with but little trouble on this line; and it is to 
be hoped she may be favored to labor for the 
peace of Jerusalem, receiving as she does certifi- 
cates of right of membership from all Orthodox 
meetings. It certainly would be cause of rejoic- 
ing if there could be a building together, not 
upon any false basis but in the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

The eyes of other Yearly Meetings are upon 
her. May she keep a single eye to Him who 
has promised to be not only Head over his 
Church, but head over all things pertaining to 
his Church. 

May it not be said of our once highly favored 
Society, as it was of Jerusalem, that her walls 
have been broken down and her gates have been 
burned with fire. May the Lord in his own 
time and way, raise up Nehemiahs who will be 
rightly called and qualified to labor to the up- 
building of the walls. We find He set every 
one to build right at home, even against his own 
house, that we may no longer be a reproach in 
the world. The Friends’ Society has not finished 
her mission in the world in upholding those 
living testimonies given her to promulgate, — 
that of peace, and the spirituality of the Gospel 
dispensation,—the right call and qualification 
for a true Gospel ministry, as well as many 
others. GEORGE Brices. 

New SHARon, Ohio. 

<ompeneenemnencneeigipietiamaneunansine 

Mvcn is said and written now-a-days in dis- 
cussion of the wisest and surest cure of intemper- 
ance. But notso much issaid as might be of total 
abstinence as a certain preventive of intemper- 
ance. It isa question whether a person who has 
become intemperate will be rescued from the end 
and doom of the intemperate. It is not a ques- 
tion whether a person will escape that peril, if 
he continues a total abstainer.—Selected. 
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Women’s Work in Harris (Hebrides.) 

In the year 1857 the Hydrographic Survey 
reached the Long Island (Lewis}, the largest of 
the Hebrides or Western Islands. The Survey 
was being conducted by the late Captain F. W. 
L. Thomas. He was accompanied by his wife, 
and, to make living in Harris, which is the 
southern and most barren part of the Long 
Island, possible, they had a wooden house 
erected on shore. They had recently met with 
a very severe domestic bereavement; but, far 
from wrapping themselves up in their own sor- 
rows, they were on the watch to relieve those 
who were suffering in other ways. Captain 
Thomas called the attention of his wife to the 
extreme poverty of the Islanders, and suggested 
that she might do something to help them. 
Thereupon this delicate young English lady 
made a tour of investigation, and, as she under- 
stood no Gaelic, there was no danger of being 
imposed upon by tales of hardship. But her 
own quick powers of observation furnished 
abundant material to stir to its depths her 
warm heart, and to set her active brain to 
work. For the men of this district there was 
no employment, except scratching the poor soil 
that barely covers the rock, of which the south- 
eastern and most wretched part of Harris is 
composed. Sometimes they can go away to the 
fishing ; but fish caught about their coast, though 
affording a precarious supply of food, cannot 
find a market, owing to the cost of transit to 
the mainland. 

The women’s work, however, suggested pos- 
sibilities to their philanthropic visitor, who had 
a pair of stockings knitted by a poor widow. 
They looked as if meant for a pony, they were 
so queerly shaped, or rather misshapen; and 
the worsted, which claimed to be white, had 
taken into its embrace every stray fibre of 
heather, wool or hair; while variety of shade 
as well as texture united to produce a most 
repulsive looking garment for the human foot. 
Nothing daunted, the brave little Englishwoman 
resolved to teach the women of Harris to knit 
well and to shape well. When she returned to 
Edinburgh for the winter, she told every person 
she met of their work and their privations ; and 
all this she has continued to do unremittingly 
for about thirty years, with such good effect 
that the Harris stockings got the first prize at 
the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1886; and from 
Ceylon to Labrador, and in all the wide stretch 
between, Harris stockings and socks have added 
comfort and health to many a household. 

By this industry Mrs. Thomas is able to keep 
four hundred women in constant work. But 
she has also been the principal means of de- 
veloping another department of women’s work 
—the making of homespun. It struck her, on 
first visiting the people, as an excellent wear for 
our fitful climate ; and about the same time, the 
late Dowager Countess of Dunmore, to whose 
young son the island belonged, conceived the 
same idea. To these two ladies is due the intro- 
duction of tweed as a dress material for gentle- 
men, and even for ladies. There are endless 
imitations of the real Harris homespun, but 
they can easily be recognized by anyone ac- 
quainted with the genuine product. The women 
card, dye and spin the wool, and then weave the 
thread into cloth on old-fashioned hand-looms— 
one of which may be seen going at the Glasgow 
Exhibition. The wool is dyed from products of 
the islands—such as peet soot and lichen from 
the rocks. The tints are the true art colors, 
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now so fashionable, and always favored by 


Friends. They are hygienic, too, which many 
chemical dyes are not. At the Edinburgh Ex- 
hibition the tweed gained the medal for excel- 
lence of make. Last year the tweed and stock- 
ings sold amounted to more than £2,000. The 
kind foster-mother of the poor Harris people 
devotes life and living to their interests, and 
goes through an amount of head-work and 
bodily toil which would do credit to twenty 
persons «f more than average capacity. 

She has helped between 700 and 800 of them 
to emigrate to Canada, where they have got 
on remarkably well. She has also brought to 
Edinburgh many girls, who have creditably 
acquitted themselves in domestic service; she 
has also brought up boys to be taught trades. 
She has also provided some food for the children 
at various schools, and the Inspectors remarked 
with good results! During the past winter, no 
riots or law-breaking occured in Harris, though 
the people are much worse off than those in 
Lewis.— J. N. Sinclair. 





SELECTED, 
HOME. 
A man can build a mansion, 
And furnish it throughout ; 
A man can build a palace, 
With lofty walls and stout ; 
A man can build a temple, 
With high and spacious dome; 
But no man in the world can build 
That precious thing called Home. 


So ’tis a happy faculty 
Of women far and wide 
To turn a cot or palace 
Into something else beside, 
Where brothers, sons and husbands tired, 
With willing footsteps come, 
A place of rest, where love abounds, 
A perfect kingdom, Home. 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


———___—__#e 


IT IS WELL. 


Yes, it is well! The evening shadows lengthen; 
Home’s golden gates shine on our ravished sight ; 

And though the tender ties we try to strengthen 
Break one by one—at evening time ’tis light. 


’Tis well! The way was often dull and weary; 
The spirit fainted oft beneath its load. 

No sunshine came from skies all gray and dreary, 
And yet our feet were bound to tread that road. 


SELECTED. 


’Tis well that not again o@r hearts shall shiver 
Beneath old sorrows, once so hard to bear; 

That not again beside Death’s darksome river 
Shall we deplore the good, the loved, the fair. 


No more with tears, wrought from deep, inner anguish, 
Shall we bewail the dear hopes crushed and gone; 
No more need we in doubt or fear to languish ; 
So far the day is past, the journey done! 


As voyagers, by fierce winds beat and broken, 
Come into port, beneath the calmer sky, 

So we, still bearing on our brows the token 
Of tempest past, draw to our haven nigh. 


A sweeter air comes from the shore immortal, 
Inviting homeward at the day’s decline; 

Almost we see where from the open portal 
Fair forms stand beck’ning with their smiles divine. 


Tis well! The earth with all her myriad voices 
Has lost the power our senses to enthral. 

We hear, above the tumult and the noises, 
Soft tones of music, like an angel’s call. 


’Tis well, O friends! We would not turn—retracing 

The long, vain years, nor call our lost youth back ; 
Gladly, with spirits braced, the future facing, 

We leave behind the dusty, foot-worn track. 

—Chambers’s Journal. 
eee oe 

Ir we seek for Divine grace as earnestly and 
watchfully as the grasping miser seeks for earthly 
treasure, we surely shall not seek in vain. 





The Second Commandment. 


In the covenant that the Lord made with the 
people of Israel, in the wilderness of Sinai, the 
second of the conditions which He required, 
was that they should not make any image or 
likeness as an object of worship—that as a Spirit, 
God shall be worshiped in spirit by his people. 

On this command, or condition, H. Clay 
Trumbull, in the Sunday School Times, remarks, 
that it is “only the recognition of a vital truth, 
Because God is Creator of all, no cyeation of 
God can be like God. Because God if spirit, 
the human mind can best commune with Him 
spiritually, without having its conceptions of 
Him degraded by any image or representation 
—which at the best must be wholly unworthy 
of Him.” 

“In the Egyptian home, from which the 
Israelites had just come out, images in great 
variety were the objects of worship. As the cove- 
nant people of God, the Israelites were to refrain 
from the polytheism of their ancestral home in 
the far East, and from the grosser image worship 
of their more recent home in the West. And so 
it must be with the people of God at all times; 
they must worship only God, and they must 
worship God without any help from a material 
representation of the object of their worship. 

“As there is still a temptation to give a di- 
vided heart to God, so there is still a temptation 
to seek the help of some visible representation or 
symbol of God’s presence in his worship. The 
Christian believer does not bow down to an idol, 
but many a Christian believer thinks that his 
mind can be helped upward in worship by look- 
ing at some representation of his Saviour’s face, 
or at some symbol of his Saviour’s passion. But 
just because God is infinitely above all material 
representations and symbols, so God can best be 
apprehended spiritually. Anything coming be- 
tween man’s spirit and God the Spirit is a hin- 
drance to worship, and not a help to it. There 
an be no doubt that we can best come into 
spiritual communion with God by closing our 
eyes to everything that can be seen with the 
natural eye, and opening the eyes of our spirit 
to the sight of God the Spirit. This is no arbi- 
trary requirement of God ; it is in the very na- 
ture of his being and of our own.” 


——————.—. 2 


Wuen Dom Pedro, [Emperor of Brazil] 
visited Boston some years ago, he caused much 
disappointment in the higher social circles of 
that intellectual capital by declining to join 
any of their reunions, alleging that it was his 
purpose to study Boston and its people quietly, 
by and for himself. It became known, however, 
that there was one man whom his Imperial 
Majesty desired to meet, and that that man was 
the poet Whittier. Years before, some thrilling 
lines of the poet’s (which have for their scene a 
reach in the vast flood of water which the 
Amazon rolls seawards—a scene therefore in 
Dom Pedro’s own dominions) so deeply im- 
pressed the Emperor that he translated them 
into Portugese verse and sent an autograph 
copy of the translation to the poet. He would 
go to an entertainment if the author of those 
lines were present. <A lady, a leader of society, 
was equal to the occasion: she secured the 
presence of Whittier, and then invited all that 
Boston possessed of intellectual and famous, to 
meet the Emperor. Her salons were full— 
Emerson, Wendell Phillips and Longfellow, it 
is believed, were all there. Upon his arrival, 
without discourtesy, but with great abruptness, 
Dom Pedro pushed through the crowd of dis- 
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tinguished men and women, declining to speak 
to anyone until after he had been conducted to 
the further end of one of the rooms, where the 
humble-minded and somewhat shy Quaker poet 
was standing, whom, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he folded in his arms, kissed on both 
cheeks, and clasped to his heart.—Leisure Hour. 





From Tux Episcopat REcoRDER. 


A Remarkable Career. 


BY BISHOP CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY. 


There has recently been printed, for private 
circulation only, a modest autobiography—the 
life of Gurdon Saltonstall Hubbard, of Chicago. 

He was born in Vermont in 1802. When 
not yet sixteen years of age, a native love of 
adventure combined with a praiseworthy desire 
not to be a burden upon his father, who had 
become financially embarrassed, led him to 
engage in the service of the American Fur 
Company—a corporation having its headquar- 
ters at Michillimackinac, where the two great 
inland seas of Michigan and Huron mingle 
their waters. With heavily laden “ batteaux,” 
or open Mackinaw boats, stored with every 


variety of goods to be exchanged for the furs of 


the Indian hunters and trappers, the little fleet 
pushed its way from Montreal up the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence. “From three to five miles 
was a full day’s journey. One entire month 
was consumed between Montreal and Toronto. 
Avoiding the course around Niagara, and the 
long trip through Lake Erie, the voyagers 
crossed to Lake Simcoe. Beyond Lake Simcoe 
was a region of swamp and forest, where boats 
and goods had to be transported overland to 
one of the rivers flowing into Lake Huron. 
Here, almost devoured by mosquitoes and gnats, 
the party were obliged to consume an entire 
week of exhausting effort in making a portage 
of six miles. Beyond that point the work was 
comparatively easy. The Nottawasaga River 
bore them to Lake Huron, and along the coast 
they made their way to Mackinaw. 

This beautiful island, now a frequented sum- 
mer resort, was then a frontier outpost beyond 
all the bounds of civilization. A fort, garrisoned 
by two or three companies of United States 
troops and a local population of sme five 
hundred Canadian French and Indian half- 
breeds made up the permanent constituency of 
the place. G.S. Hubbard states that “there 
were not more than twelve white women on the 
island, the residue of the female population 
being either all or part Indian.” Here, during 
the summer, the traders of the American Fur 
Company assembled, bringing their valuable 
collections gained by barter with the wild 
tribes from all that vast region stretching from 
the British possessions on the north to the white 
settlements of the Lower Mississippi, and from 
the Missouri River to the populated regions of 
the St. Lawrence Valley. They numbered not 
less than three thousand. To this large but 
transient population were added during the 
summer months at least three thousand Indians. 
“Their wigwams,” says Hubbard, “lined the 
entire beach two or three rows deep.” 

Into the strange life of this savage emporium, 
G. S. Hubbard, then a mere boy, entered with 
singular zest. At first he was occupied in the 
counting and assorting of the furs gathered 
into the depot at Mackinaw; but his precocity 
in business, and intense mental and physical 
energy soon made it manifest to his superior 
officers that he was fitted for the more responsi- 
ble and difficult duties of a winter expedition, 










































sent out to traffic with the Indians in their 
remote forest recesses. 

His first winter was spent in the dllinois 
Valley, which he reached with his trading 
party by the way of Chicago—then a small 
military post known as Fort Dearborn. His 
lonely cabin was located on the banks of the 
Illinois, some fifty miles below Peoria, which 
was then called Fort Clark. Here an Indian 
chief became so attached to him that he adopted 
young Hubbard into his family in the place of 
a son whom he had lost a little while before. 

In this long winter he learned the Indian 
language, acquired skill in Indian methods of 
hunting, became the rival of his savage neigh- 
bors in wood-craft, and adopted the usual Indian 
costume. He says: “My clothing during this 
winter, and the subsequent years of my life as a 
trader, consisted of a buckskin hunting shirt or 
blue capote, belted in at the waist with a sash 
or buckskin belt, in which was carried a knife 
and sheath, a tomahawk, and a tobacco-pouch 
made of the skin of some animal—usually otter 
or mink. In the pouch was carried a flint and 
steel and a piece of punk. Underneath my 
outside garment I wore a calico shirt, breech- 
cloth and buckskin leggings. On my feet neips 
—i. ¢., square pieces of blanket folded over the 
feet instead of stockings—and moccasins. Some- 
times in winter I wore a red knit cap on my 
head ; but I allowed my hair to grow long, and 
usually went bareheaded.” 

Returning in the spring from his long exile 
from the society of white men, he was witness 
of one of those tragedies which are only known 
where Indian custom holds absolute sway. 

An Indian in a drunken rage had killed one 
of a tribe into which he had married. He had 
fled, but left word that he would ransom his life 
from “the avenger of blood” by the fruits of his 
winter’s hunting. The Great Spirit did not 
bless his efforts, and so, with savage honor, he 
returned with the opening of the spring to give 
himself up to punishment. Hubbard thus de- 
scribes the scene: “Not a murmur was heard 
from the Indian or his wife and children. Not 
a word was spoken by those assembled to wit- 
ness. All nature was silent, broken only by the 
singing of the birds. Every eye was turned 
upon the victim, who stood motionless, with his 
eyes firmly fixed upon his executioner, and 
calmly received the blow without the slightest 
tremor. For a few moments he stood erect, the 
blood gushing from the wound at every pulsa- 
tion. Then his knees began to quake; his eyes 
and face assumed the expression of death, and 
he sank upon the sand.” 

Another winter was passed by Hubbard in 
the dreary wilderness of the Muskegon Valley, 
on the Eastern shore of Lake Michigan. Here, 
in the depth of a Northern winter, with Muske- 
gon Lake wholly frozen over, this mere boy of 
seventeen was left in a little log hut in absolute 
solitude for a whole month, while his comrades 
penetrated the interior on snow-shoes. “ Every 
night a wolf came and devoured the remnants 
of fish which I had thrown out. I could see 
him through the cracks of my house, and could 
easily have shot him, but he was my only com- 
panion, and I lay awake at night awaiting his 
coming.” 

Space forbids further allusion to the perils 
of this brave man’s early life. The winter in 
the Muskegon region saw him lost through 
the wilful blundering of his French Canadian 
superior officer, while for four days and nights 
they wandered without food or shelter in snow 
lying three feet deep on a level. 


Later, having returned to his old camping 
ground in the Illinois Valley, an Indian whom 
he had offended, came stealthily into the latter’s 
cabin, and from behind aimed a killing blow 
with his tomahawk at the head of his victim. 
The alert white man warded off the stroke, 
pinned the savage to the floor, and choked him 
till he begged to be allowed to sneak away. 
His remarkable physical strength is illustrated 
by his swimming the Kankakee River full of 
floating ice; by his crossing the Grand River in 
Michigan by swimming from shore to shore in 
the month of January; and by his walking 
from the Fox River, west of Chicago, to Henne- 
pin, on the Illinois River, a distance of seventy- 
five miles, in a single day. 

When the Reformed Episcopal Chusch was 
founded, he became one of the wardens of St. 
Matthew’s Church, and to the last of his long 
life retained his interest in it. 

For some time previous to his death he was 
wholly blind. But he bore the sorrow with a 
sweet and resigned submission to his Father’s 
will. He lived to see the spot where he had 
camped amid the howling of wolves become a 
city of three-quarters of a million of souls; and 
in a good old age, in perfect peace, entered 
through Christ only, into that city which hath 
foundations, whose Maker and Builder is God. 





Determined to Sueceed.—The following is one 
of the traditions of a manufacturing firm in 
Glasgow, Scotland. Thirty years ago a bare- 
foot, ragged urchin presented himself before the 
desk of the principal partner and asked for 
work as an errand-boy. 

“ There’s a deal o’ running to be dune,” said 
Mr. Blank, jestingly, affecting a broad Scotch 
accent. “ Your first qualification wuld be a pair 
0’ shoon.” 

The boy, with a grave nod, disappeared. He 
lived by doing odd jobs in the market, and slept 
under one of the stalls. Two months passed 
before he had saved enough money to buy the 
shoes. Then he presented himself before Mr. 
Blank one morning, and held out a package. 

“IT have the shoon, sir,” he said quietly. 

“Oh!” Mr. Blank with difficulty recalled 
the circumstances. “You want a place? Not 
in those rags, my lad. You would disgrace the 
house.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, and then went 
out without a word. Six months passed before 
he returned, decently clothed in coarse but new 
garments. Mr. Blank’s interest was roused. For 
the first time, he looked at the boy attentively. 
His thin, bloodless face showed that he had 
stinted himself of food for months in order to 
buy these clothes. The manufacturer now 
questioned the boy carefully, and found, to his 
regret, that he could neither read nor write. 

“Tt is necessary that you should do both 
before we could employ you in carrying home 
packages,” he said. “We have no place for 
you.” 

The lad’s face grew paler; but, without a 
word of complaint, he disappeared. He now 
went fifteen miles into the country, and found 
work in stables near to a night school. At the 
end of the year he again presented himself 
before Mr. Blank. 

“T can read and write,” he said briefly. 

“T gave him the place,” the employer said, 
years afterward, “with the conviction that, in 
process of time, he would take mine, if he made 
up his mind to do it. Men rise slowly in Scotch 
business houses, but he is our chief foreman.”— 
Western Record. 
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Mother’s Work. 


A chapter of A. M. Diaz’s “ Bybury to Bea- 
con Street” is full of sound counsel to the young 
people of the day, and is worthy of wide distri- 
bution. The mother of a family, after a hard 
forenoon’s work, has given up to tears, for her 
girl and boy had gone away leaving their tasks 
undone, and the burden of the day seemed to 
be growing greater than she could bear. 

Her husband, finding her thus discouraged, 
inquired into the matter, and came to the con- 
clusion that their children should be made to 
realize that a part of the household work be- 
longed to them, and not that they were gener- 
ously “helping mother” when they gave any 
assistance. 

“So, “one evening, after Laura had finished 
her examples, her father asked her to write 
down all the different things I had to do in the 
different days of the week. She began to write, 
her father and Fred prompting when her mem- 
ory failed. 

“The list covered both sides of the slate. 
‘Husband wrote at the beginning, for a title 
‘Mother’s Work,’ and then remarked that it 
was a good deal of work for one person. 

“*T help her some,’ said Laura. 

“* Yes,’ said he, ‘I suppose you call what you 
do helping her, and that Fred calls what) he 
does, helping her, but after all, you are only 
helping yourself. Mother eats a small part of 
the food she cooks, and wears a small part of 
the clothes she makes, and washes, and irons, 
and mends. So all this work is not really hers, 
but only hers to do.’ 

“Then he rubbed out the title, and wrote in 
its place, ‘The Family Work which is called 
Mother’s Work.’ 

“* Now, I should like to know,’ said he, ‘ why 
members of the family consider it a favor to 
mother when they do parts of their own work?’ 

“* For instance, I have noticed that, to get a 
meal and clear it away, there must be wood and 
water brought, vegetables got, cleaned and 
cooked, other things cooked, the table set, dishes 
washed, knives scoured, and some tidying of the 
room afterward. Now it doesn’t seem right for 
one person to do all this labor and for other 
persons to feel that their part is only the eating 
part. That isn’t fair play.” 

Having thus convinced the children that it 
was not, indeed, fair play, the father proceeded 
to allot them a certain portion of the family 
work for their own doing. Reader—big boy or 
little girl—profit by the hint, no longer pluming 
yourself on “helping mother,” but honestly 
assuming the labor which belongs to you.— 
Exchange. 

Atnctdlipenenmncnmes 

Confessing Sin, but Denying Sins. — Most 
men are willing to acknowledge that they are 
sinful. Those who pray are sure to do this in 
their prayers, and those who do not pray are 
ready to acknowledge, in a general way, their 
faults to one another. “ Yes,” they say, “I know 
that I often do wrong and make mistakes; I am 
not what I ought to be; I ama sinful man.” 
But now, on the very day when the man has 
made this confession, he is confronted by some 
one in regard toa specific, individual fault or 
sin. He is kindly but frankly told that he has 
shown toward some neighbor an uncharitable, 
harsh and censorious spirit ; that he has wrong: 
ed some one by the utterance of an unfair judg- 
ment; that he has shown a blind or unreason- 
ing passion, utterly unworthy of him. Who is 
so unacquainted with human nature as not to 


know that, in the majority of cases, he will re- 
sent the arraignment and Justify himself? Who 
has nog known men who, in their daily prayers, 
confessed sin in the strongest terms, and during 
the entire day denied every fault and sin of their 
lives by perpetual self-justification? It is easy 
to make a vague and general confession ; it is 
hard to acknowledge frankly and honestly that, 
in particular cases, one has acted meanly and 
spoken wickedly. Thousands of Christians con- 
fess their “ manifold sins and wickednesses,” who 
constantly exert themselves to deny their indi- 
vidual sins or wickednesses. The former con- 
fession is so general that it easily becomes mean- 
ingless. Fora man to admit in general terms 
that he is a sinner, involves no particular humi- 
liation, since it is generally admitted that all 
men are sinners; but to confess specific sins 
means real humiliation and abasement of soul. 
Hence, the apostle urges that we “confess our 
faults” one to another, meaning the acknowledg- 
ing of particular acts of wrong-doing.—S. 8. 
Times. 
—____._.§ 

Henry Hutt, accompanied by three Friends, 
came to pay a visit to our meeting ; his commu- 
nication was very instructive; particularly cau- 
tioning against self-activity, recommending us to 
be as ready to receive as to give counsel, and 
to wait reverently for the gentle constrainings 
of the Spirit of Truth. He remarked, also, 
that diffident minds, to whom this caution least 
belonged, would be the most disposed to take it 
to the smeelves, and thus, he feared, to let in dis- 
couragement. He pathetically addressed the 
youth, calling them into simplicity and early 
heilatien; that they might obtain the inestima- 
ble ornament of a meek and quiet spirit— Mary 

‘apper. 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 


Night-blindness. — A correspondent of the 
Lancet directs attention to some remarks pub- 
lished by the Cologne Gazette on the confusion, 
in some night mancuvres in Russia, resulting 
from a large number of the troops being affect ed 
with night-blindness. The affection is we oll known 
to result from imperfect nutrition. The follow- 
ing account, given by Dr. Meissner, sufficiently 
demonstrates the nature of the affection : 

“In asmall town of Podolia more than one 
hundred cases of the complaint occurred. It 
was the time of the Greek fast, when the in- 
habitants eat no animal food, but live chiefly 
on bread and groats prepared with oil. When 
Easter came they ate the liver of a blackcock 
or black swine, and were cured in a few days. 
Meissner examined, both by day and _ night, 
many of those affected, but perceived nothing 
partic ular in their eyes, except great immobility 
of the pupils. They maintained they were in 
perfect health, and would recover their vision 
in a fortnight. Two of those he examined began 
to eat liver and animal food, and saw as well 
as ever on the third day. By the following 
Sunday all those affected were completely cured. 
The affection occurs sometimes in nursing women 
who are ill-fed, among the poor.” 

Rose Plantations.—Between Tatar Bazar and 
Adrianople, the horseman following the post- 
road, rides mile after mile through enornfous 
rose plantations, blazing with scarlet and crim- 
son, and giving out odors well-nigh as over- 
powering as that of the ottar distilled from their 
gorgeous blossoms. 

The uncounted millions of roses grown in 
Roumania are not merely turned to account by 





the rose-farmers for sale to the preparers of 
that powerful essence, which, enclosed in long, 
slender, carefully stopped bottles, lettered with 
gold, is still so popular throughout the East, 
although it has quite gone out of fashion in this 
country. 

Many tons’ weight of their leaves, gathered 
and packed while they are fresh fallen, are 
converted into rose jam, one of the exquisite 
conserves, which under the generic name of 
“dulchatz,” are so admirably confected in 
Turkey, Greece and Roumania, and constitute 
a leading feature in the light but toothsome re- 
fection offered to the casual visitor in every well- 
to-do Oriental household.— Vick’s Magazine. 


A Giant Among the Bell-flowers—A magnifi- 
cent species of Bell-flower, discovered in Bok- 
hara, has been introduced into the European 
gardens. It produces a stem five feet high, 
along which are arranged the flowers—huge 
bells, more than six inches in diameter, of a 
pale lavender color. 


Loss of Life from Snake-bites.—The returns 
for 1886 show that 22,134 human beings died 
from snake-bites 7 India, while the number of 
eattle killed was 2,514. It is also reported that 
417,596 snakes were destroyed, and that 25,360 
rupees were paid by the Government as rew: ards 
for their destruction. The mortality from snake- 
bites in Bengal is much larger among women 
than among men. They are usually ‘bitten in 
the early morning, or at dusk, when going out 
of their huts. During the rainy season, when 
nearly all the rice- fields are flooded, the cobras, 
&e., take refuge on the higher plots of land, 
where the villages are built. 

California Woodpeckers Storing Dead Trees 
with Acorns—A correspondent of The Inde- 
pendent states that this practice is not followed 
by the Woodpeckers for the sake of using the 
acorns for food, for they do not eat them—but 
for the sake of the worms which will be after a 
time found in them. He adds: “Several years 
ago I lived for a time near the coast, where 
they filled the limbs of dead trees so full as to 

cause them to break off with the added weight.” 


Austrian Superstition—The Burgomaster of 
a village in Galicia has instituted a prosecution 
before the criminal court, against a man for 
having, “by his malicious sorceries and incanta- 
tions, caused a hail-storm to devastate the fields.” 

Experiments with Birds.—C.C. Abbott relates 
the result of some experiments designed to throw 
light on the differing mental qualities of some 
of our small birds. He says :— 

“ A small mirror placed near a nest produced 
conflicting emotions. The bird was usually in- 
disposed to leave her nest, and yet was much 
annoyed by the apparent intruder. I do not 
think in any case the bird learned to recognize 
it as but a very vivid shadow of itself. Spar- 
rows and warblers were rendered timid, and 
expressed their alarm so frequently as to keep 
their mates near by, but in no instance was the 
supposed intruder assaulted. As I expected, 
the case was very different when wrens were 
tested. These immediately became very angry, 
and finally an over-excited house-wren pitched 
headlong at the supposed interloper, with the 
doubly fatal result of killing itself and breaking 
the glass. Subsequently, taking a larger glass, 
that was thick enough to withstand ordinary 
attacks by wrens or larger birds, I placed it on 
the ground, and soon found that it was supposed 
to be water. Chickens tried in vain to drink, 
as did small birds; and none seemed to be sur- 
prised at seeing their own reflections. It would 
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seem, from this, that such reflection in water is 
a common occurrence, and they gave it no 
thought, but recognized a difference when they 
found the glass in a perpendicular position, near 
their nests. Did they realize that in this latter 
instance it could not be water? If so, birds have 
gotten so far as to have some knowledge of 
physics; which, after all, is not so much to be 
wondered at, when they are, all of them, excel- 
lent mechanics. 

ixperiments of another character were as 
follows: I placed a series of short pieces of 
woolen yarn, fastened together at one end, near 
the tree containing a partly constructed nest of a 
Baltimore oriole. These yarns were red, yellow, 
purple, green and gray. An equal number of 
strands of each color were thus offered to the 
orioles as building materials. I purposely placed 
the red and yellow strands on the outside of the 
tassel-shaped mass, so that these would be first 
taken, if the color was not objectionable. To 
my complete surprise, the gray strands only 
were taken, until the nest was nearly finished, 
when a few of the purple and blue yarns were 
used. Not a red, yellow, or green strand was 
disturbed. 


‘** Here we have an instance of the exercise of 
choice on the part of a bird, which is full of 


interest. The woolen threads being otherwise 
identical, it was the color only that influenced 
the choice of the birds: they realized that red 
or yellow yarns would render the nest conspicu- 
ous, although well protected by the foliage of 
the branch to which it was attached. Why the 
green threads were not taken I cannot imagine. 
As a result of this experiment, I anticipated 
that the orioles would reserve the brightly- 
colored yarns for the lining of the nest, and the 
gray and green for the exterior. This was a 
result obtained two years ago, when I tried a 
similar experiment; but the use of red yarn as 
a lining may have been merely accidental. 


oo 


Items. 

The Decline in the Observance of the First-day of 
the Week.—The Christian Advocate says this decline 
in this country has been in the following order :— 
“ First, increase of travel, railway trains, steamers, 
and stages; then excursions to suburbs, longer ex- 
cursions to mountain regions and summer hotels, 
several hours’ distant; next ‘Sunday papers,’ with 
special trains to carry them through the country. 
Then amusements come in, first as ‘sacred concerts,’ 
and then in the cities whose population is largely 
foreign, opening the theatres, minstrel shows, and 
other things of the kind. More recently political 
meetings are held, where platforms are read and ex- 
pounded, and party organizations perfected. 

All these things make a great deal of work, but 
after this comes general business. On the Conti- 
nent of Europe, ‘along with the readiness to be 
amused on Sunday, goes also readiness to work.’ 
Referring to this the periodical, from which we 
took the above quotation some months ago, says: 

“Tt seems difficult, if not impossible, to enforce 
a rule which allows people to play lawn tennis, or 
go to the theatre, or sit in beer-gardens, but forbids 
them to work in factories or keep their shops open. 
The experience of Germany, which has recently 
been collected, though in a somewhat imperfect 
way, by a Prussi: in Government investigation, seems 
to contain a great deal of instruction on this point. 
From returns obtained from thirty out of thirty-five 
provinces, or departments, containing 500,156 man- 
ufacturing establishments and 1,582,591 workmen, 
it was found that 57.75 per cent. of the factories 
kept at work on Sunday. On the other hand, the 
larger number of the workmen, or 919,564, rested 
on Sunday. As regards trade and transportation, 
it was found that in 29 provinces (out of 35), of 
147,318 establishments of one sort or another, em- 
ploying 245,061 persons, 77 per cent. were open on 


Sunday and 57 per cent. of the employees worked 
on that day.” 

‘Tt is certain,” says the Advocate, “ that the Sun- 
day amusements are foes to working-men ; to home- 
life, which they tend to break up; to getting a com- 
petence, by the temptation which they furnish to 
extravagance; to the increase of knowledge, by 
breaking up the habit of reading on the Lord’s Day; 
to temperance, by the opportunities they create for 
drinking; to religion, by using the day which God 
set apart for his worship; and to refinement and 
social improvement, by withdrawing the workman 
and his family from the elevating society of Chris- 
tian congregations.” 


Gradually Undermined.—The moderate drinking 
of intoxicating liquors often produce no visible 
effect for many years. The drinker is prosperous 
in business, respected by the people, and seemingly 
in good health. There comes a time when changes 
take place so rapidly in him as to surprise all. 
Such a case was brought before the Police Court in 
Cleveland, Ohio, a short time ago. The defendant 
was Otto Pandon, who so recently as two years ago 
was a respectable, well-to-do citizen, and a civil en- 
gineer of ability. To-day he is a typical drunkard. 
On his first appearance in Court he was well dressed. 
With each succeeding visit his appearance was 
more and more dilapidated, until now he resembles 
an old sot. By the moderate use of beer and other 
liquors his appetite grew, and his resisting force 
diminished, until he wholly lost self-control. This 
is the history of many respectable men who at forty 
would be counted safe for a long life of prosperity ; 
at fifty they are seen drunk; and from fifty-two to 
fifty-six they become topers. Occasionally their 
ruin is delayed until seventy, and an honored family 
have then the burden and disgrace of a once vener- 
ated parent and grand-parent transformed into a 
blear-eyed, driveling sot.—Christian Advocate. 


Testimony Against Linchlaw.—Friends of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting, Guilford Co., N. C., having 
been stimulated by a murder committed by a mob 
in that County, adopted and directed to be printed 
and circulated, the following testimony against law- 
less violence : 

“Tn view of the sacredness of human life and the 


dangers to society arising from mob law, we, of 


Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. C., feel called 
upon to enter our protest against the s same. 

“The number of persons who have been put to 
death without due process of law in our State and 
nation recently, shows that men place too light an 
estimate upon human life and have too little regard 
for the law. 

“We therefore call upon all Christian people and 
lovers of good government, to join with us in using 
their influence to prevent any further such viola- 
tions of law.” 


Roman Catholic Contributions for Church Purposes. 
—In an article on the Roman Catholic Chureh in 
America, written for The Independent by “ A Cath- 
olic Layman,” complaint is made of the heavy bur- 
dens laid upon the members of that Church, many 
of whom are poor, by the magnificent and costly 
buildings erected for places of worship, &c. “The 
poor are heavily, I might almost say cruelly taxed 
to pay the heavy mortgages on those churches, and 
with little hope of reprieve. The present incumbent 
of what is called St. Stephen’s Church, in New York 
City, lately occupied by Dr. McGlynn, announces 
that although the debt on it now amounts to $149,- 
000, he is about to increase it by $60,000 more, in 
order to put up new school buildings. The article 
referred to says: 

“The amount of money obtained from the Cath- 
olic poor will never be known in this world, and is 
very little suspected. A priest, at his own will and 
pleasure, announces that a certain sum of money 
will be required weekly or monthly from each per- 
son; and wo the uphappy individual if the demand 
is not met promptly. We know churches where 
three different collections are demanded and ob- 
tained at each mass on Sunday from a patient 
though often indignant people. 

“ As in the case of Dr. McGlynn’s successor, each 
new priest must do some new work to get gredit for 
his zeal. But all this is done at the expense of the 


poor of his parish. The priest gets all the honor 
and the poor get all the burden.” 

Deaconesses.—The Reformed Presbyterians have 
been in controversy for some time on the question 
of ordaining deaconesses. The question recently 
came before the Synod, and it decided by a vote of 
93 to 24 that the ordination of a woman as deacon 
is in harmony with the New Testament and the 
constitution of the Apostolic Church. 


United States Pensions—The Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Pensions for 1888, gives the 
total number of pensioners on the rolls at the close 
of the fiscal year, 452,557. During the year 60,252 
names were added to the list, besides increase of 
pension in 45,716 cases. The number dropped was 
15,730. The amount paid during the year was 
nearly § $79,000,000. There are still left 37 revolu- 
tionary pensioners, the widows of men who served 
in that war. 


The total amount paid for pensions since 1861, 
has been $963,086,444. 


cccatinenainaiaityiiieainitgaitint 

The Birds’ Advertisement.— The Journal of 
Geneva, a Swiss newsp: iper, contained, during a 
severe “cold snap” last spring, the following ad- 
vertisement : 

“NOTICE TO THE CHARITABLE. 

“On account of the heavy snow-fall and the 
extreme cold, the resident birds and birds of 
passage in Geneva make this pressing appeal to 
a generous public. They earnestly request that 
the reader will place, in some place not likely 

» be covered with snow, a plate containing 
pat or a modest provision of bread crumbs. 
In return for this favor, they hereby engage, as 
soon as the warm weather returns, to wage un- 
relenting war against destructive insects of 
every variety.” 

This pathetic advertisement was very gener- 
ally “ answered,” and the birds of Geneva fared 
very well as long as the snow lasted.— Youth’s 
Companion. 
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We do not doubt that many of our readers 
are interested in the efforts now being made by 
the Committee set apart by our last Yearly 
Meeting to carry out the concern which was felt 
by that body, for the strengthening of its mem- 
bers in the performance of their religious duties, 
and for the spread of the principles of the 
Gospel. 

In the performance of the services entrusted 
to them, the Committee subdivided itself into 
small companies, assigned to the care of each of 
the Quarterly Meetings, accordingly as the 
members felt their minds drawn. ‘These sub- 
committees, generally in connection with co- 
operating committees, appointed by the different 
Quarterly Meetings, endeavored to feel after 
what it might be right forthem to do. A large 
part of their services thus far has been in the at- 
tendance of different meetings, especially some 
of the smaller ones, by one or more of their 
number at a time. But the way has also opened, 
to an extent probably scarcely antici ipated by 
some of their number, to hold meetings of a 
public character in various places, in which the 
spiritual truths of the Gospel of Christ have been 
set forth ; and misunderstandings as to the posi- 
tion of the Society of Friends, have been re- 
moved. 

Occasional notices of some of these public 
meetings have appeared in our columns under 
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the head of “ Items.” Three such were held, on 
the afternoon of First-day, Ninth Mo. 23rd, one 
at Uwchlan in Chester County ; one at Wrights- 
town in Bucks County ; and one at Newtown in 
Camden County ; the latter being intended more 
especially for the colored residents of Camden. 

In that at Uwchlan, it may thankfully be ac- 
knowledged that there was a continuance of that 
Divine favor which has attended the similar 
meetings heretofore held under the concern 
which the Yearly Meeting’s Committee had been 
appointed to carry out. Such occasions are sea- 
sons of trial of faith to those who feel the weight 
and responsibility of them ; for they feel that un- 
less the Lord condescend to help the oppor- 
tunity, all human efforts will be in vain to pro- 
mote the religious welfare of the community, or 
to preserve uninjured the reputation of the So- 
ciety of Friends as a body of spiritual worship- 
pers. When his presence and power are mani- 
fested by the spreading of solemn feeling over 
the minds of those assembled, it relieves the 
anxiety which had been felt, and confirms the 
belief of those who were instrumental in the ap- 
pointment of the meetings that the step taken 
had been in accordance with the Divine will. 

Among the subjects brought to view in the 
vocal exercises, was the necessity of knowing the 
power of Divine Grace to so operate on the mind 
as, through man’s submission thereto, to bring 
him into fellowship with Christ, the Saviour of 
those who walk in obedience to his light; in ac- 
cordance with the Scripture declaration, “If we 
walk in the light, as God is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another; and the blood of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Earnest were the appeals made, especially to 
the young, to heed the voice of their Saviour, 
which would teach them to forsake everything 
that is evil, and lead them in the paths of virtue, 
happiness and peace. 

So far as could be ascertained, the meeting 
was held to the general satisfaction of the people 
of the neighborhood who attended. At its close 
some tracts and small treatises setting forth the 
religious doctrines of Friends, were distributed, 
and seemed to be gladly received ; and on the 
whole, it is believed that the opportunity was 
one which tended to the promotion of the cause 
of Truth. 

The two other public meetings held on the 
same afternoon, were both well attended; and 
were comfortable and satisfactory meetings. In 
addition to these meetings of a more public 
character, at least nine of the usual meetings of 
Friends held on the morning of the same day, 
were visited by different members of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee. Several of these are among 
the very small meetings, the encouragement of 
whose members was an especial object of con- 
cern to the Yearly Meeting. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the labor into 
which Friends have been led (we trust by the 
Head of the Church) may not be without fruits 
—but that a knowledge of our doctrines and 
testimonies may be more widely diffused through 
the community; that others may be led into a 
fuller appreciation of the spiritual nature of true 
religion, and into an increased willingness to 
submit to the government of Christ, as He re- 
veals his righteous law in their hearts; and that 
thus his kingdom may spread among men. And 
that our own members may increasingly see and 
feel the dignity and purity of their profession, 
and become more and more concerned to be 
living examples of the effect of the heart-chang- 
ing power of Christ, so that their whole course 
of life may speak to others in the inviting lan- 
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guage, “Come and have fellowship with us, for 
truly our fellowship is with the Father and with 
his Son, Jesus Christ.” 


The Post-office address of Luna Otis Stanley, 
recently appointed an Agent for THE Frienp, 
is Hadley, Hendricks Co., Indiana—not Dan- 
ville. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—In the U.S. Senate, on the 3rd 
inst., Senator Allison, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported the substitute for the House Tariff bill, and 
it was placed on the calendar and ordered to be printed. 

On the 8th inst., the Senate Tariff bill was taken up, 
and the general debate on the measure was opened by 
Allison in support of the bill. 

The President has approved the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation bill. 

The conferrees on the General Deficiency bill have 
reached an agreement on all points in dispute. 

During the laying of the corner stone of St. Mary’s 
Polish Catholic “Church” in Reading, Pa., on First- 
day last, part of a temporary floor laid upon the wall 
of the building, which had been carried up one story, 
gave way, and abont 200 men, women and children 
were precipitated to the ground, fifteen to eighteen 
feet below. About 148 persons were injured, 23 danger- 
ously. 

The Collector of Customs at San Francisco has given 
formal notice that no Chinese return certificates will 
hereafter be issued, and the Chinese Bureau will re- 
main closed to the public from date. 

A telegram from Chicago says that city “is to have 
Libby Prison after all”’ A new company has been 
organized, and has applied for letters of incorporation. 
The purchase of the building has already been made, 
and a new company are now negotiating for a site on 
which to place it. The building will be moved to 
Chicago in the spring, and will be fitted up as a per- 
manent military museum. 

During the Ninth Month there was a net increase 
of $23,477,123 in the circulation, and a net decrease of 
$1,793,707 in the money and bullion in the Treasury. 
The total money and bullion in the Treasury is $579,- 
580,796, and the total circulation $1,384,340,280. 

The House of Correction, at Philadelphia, had 852 
inmates on Ninth Mo. 30th, and 1115 on the same date 
last year. The Directors attribute the falling off to 
the decreased number of saloons. 

The yellow fever in Florida is decreasing, the num- 
ber of new cases for the week ending on the 8th inst. 
being 462 in Jacksonville, and 29 in Decatur, Ala- 
bama; and the number of deaths 31 in the former and 
2 in the latter place. Total number of cases to date in 
Jacksonville 3208, and total deaths 295. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 344, an in- 
crease of 15 over the preceeding week, and a decrease 
of 28 as compared with the corresponding period last 
year. Of the foregoing, 60 died of consumption ; 21 of 
marasmus ; 15 of old age; 13 of paralysis ; 13 of typhoid 
fever; 13 of convulsions, and 14 of diseases of the 
heart. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8.44’s, 1084; 4’s, 128% a 129}; cur- 
rency 6’s, 121 a 130. 

Cotton was dull and barely steady on a basis of 10} 
cts. for middling uplands. 

Flour continued very strong, and holders again put 
up their prices 25 a 50c. per barrel on shippers’ or- 
ders. Stocks were light, and jobbers held off. Sales 
of 1050 barrels low grade springs, for manufacturing 
purposes, $3.50 ; 125 barrels iene patent at $7.75 ; 
125 barrels Pennsylvania, straight, at $5.75, and 250 
barrels winter patent, at $6.65. Rye flour was scarce 
and firm at $4 per barrel for choice, with some brands 
held higher. 

Grain.—Wheat opened lc. higher, but quickly re- 
acted under lower advices from other grain centres, 
and the market left off 2 a 24c. below the rates of the 
6th of the Month. Cash wheat declined 14 a 2c. for 
all grades, except No. 1 prime red, which ruled firm 
under scarcity. Rye was scarce, 72c. being bid for 
No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn options were neglected, 
and oats options were dull and declined } to ge. 

Beef cattle were dull, and prices closed weak. Extra, 
5} a 58 cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; 
common, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2 a 3} cts. 

Sheep were active for the good grades, while com- 
mon stock was neglected. Extra, 5 cts.; good, 4) a 4} 
cts.; megium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 24 a 3} cts.; 


lambs, 33 a 64 cts. 


Hogs were active and firm. Extra Chicago, 9} a 9} 
cts; Western, 9 a 9} cts.; State, 8} a 8} cts. 

Milch calves were active at 3 a 63 cts. 

Milch cows were fairly active at $25 a $60. 

ForEIGN.—Up to the 8th instant no trace of the 
murderer in the Whitechapel cases had been dis- 
covered by the London police authorities. , 

The Currency Commission reports are ready for 
presentation to Parliament. The members are equally 
divided. Six, including Lord Herschell, Thomas 
Farrer, John Lubbock and Courtney, sign a st:tement 
supporting the gold standard. The other six, including 
Balfour, Chaplin and Mallet, advocate the adoption of 
the bi-metallic standard in a modified form. 

A biography of the late Emperor Frederick of 
Germany will be published in London shortly. It 
will relate solely to his domestic life. It is believed 
that his widow is the author of the work. Her name, 
anyhow, is appended to the preface. The profits de- 
rived from the sale of the book will be devoted to a 
hospital for the treatment of diseases of the throat. 

Paris, Tenth Month 2nd.—Owing to the increase of 
immigration into France, President Carnot has signed 
a decree regulating the residence of foreigners who 
have settled or are about to settle in France. The 
decree imposes upon immigrants the obligation to 
furnish a declaration with documents to prove their 
identity. The declarations will be of such a nature as 
not to evoke protests founded on the engagements to 
which France is bound by conventions, as no fresh tax 
is to be levied. The new regulations will not affect 
those persons entering France for business or pleasure. 

Professor Pasteur has received advices from Sydney, 
N.S. W., to the effect that his method for the ex- 
termination of rabbits has been tried experimentally 
on Rhode Island in Port Jackson Harbor, and has 
proved a perfect success. 

London, Tenth Month 3d.—A drought prevails 
throughout the province of Guzerat, India, and a 
famine is threatened on the peninsula of Kattywar. 

Calcutta, Tenth Month 3d—The Rajah of Sikkim 
has surrendered and the British have.occupied Tum- 
loong, the capital of Sikkim. The Chinese Envoy at 
Lhassa has sent a letter to General Graham an- 
nouncing that he is en route to Gnatong to arrange 
peace. 

From advices received by the steamer Belgic, which 
has arrived at San Francisco, it is learned that the 
whole of the new embankment of the Yellow River at 
Chang Chou, begun last autumn and carried on at a 
cost equal to over $9,000,000, has been completely 
swept away by the recent flood. Of the 8000 lineal 
feet of river wall recently completed not one inch 
remains, and the waters are pouring through the im- 
mense gap into Honan unchecked. From 800 to 1000 
laborers, who were on the bank, were swept away and 
drowned. 

New cases of small pox have been reported in To- 
ronto, Ontario, and the local health officer advises the 
quarantining of Buffalo, so far as Canada is concerned. 


An epidemic of typhus fever prevails in the lately 
inundated regions of Mexico. 


; Correction.—The decease of William Wright (no- 
ticed in No. 8 of THE Frrenp) occurred on the 20th 


of Eighth Month, not Fifth Month, as erroneously 
stated. 


NOTICES. 


Tue Soctety For Home Cviture has begun its 
work for the term of 1888-89. Application for mem- 
bership or circulars may be made to 

Mary P. Evxrnton, Secretary, 
325 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


Diep, at her residence, near West Branch, Iowa, on 
the 3lst of Seventh Month, 1888, Resecca Ann, wife 
of Lindley Holloway, in the 46th year of her age, a 
member of Hickory Grove Monthly and Particular 
Meeting of Friends. She was strongly attached to the 
religious principles of Friends, and desired that her 
children might be brought up under the influence of 
the Society of which she was a member. She bore a 
lingering illness with much fortitude, and near the 
close of life remarked to one of her friends in allusion 
to her hope of the future, “Surely there is green 
pasture prepared for me;” and the peaceful calm that 
overspread the countenance after death, seemed to the 
beholders as an earnest of rest attained by the spirit 
that had flown. 
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